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GUIDE TO THE STYLES. HISTORICAL SERIES.— IV. 



By E. D. 



Sixteenth Century or. French Renaissance. 
Sixteenth to Seventeenth Century. 




Modern French Renaissance 
Ornament. 



FTER the close of 
the Gothic period 
and the first Ren- 
aissance which pro- 
duced the style Louis 
XII. came the Renais- 
sance of the sixteenth 
century. 

This Renaissance is 
subdivided into three 
very distinct periods. 
The first, to which 
might be given the 
name of style Francis 
I., is exuberant, af- 
fected, prodigal. The 
second, which coin- 
cides with the reign of Henry II., is more reserved, 
purer in its lines, more geometrical, and also more 
severe. The third, under Louis XIV., was not only 
rich and beautiful, but combined with it the better 
qualities of the Henry II. period. 

The Renaissance is, as its name indicates, the resur- 
rection of Greek and Latin antiquity. The Renais- 
sance ideas sprang from Italy, which — true to the Ro- 
man traditions^-has never entirely discarded the Ro- 
man cut, and had given but a second rank to the 
Gothic style. 

From Italy, Renaissance art spread to France, where 
its ideas were received with joy by a nation ripe for a 
reaction against the theories of the Middle Ages, and 
thirsty for the creation of a modern style. 

The germ of the Renaissance was brought to France 
by Francis I., who, in inviting to his court the masters 
of Italy, and in sending French artists to study the 
Italian art, had the glory to be the promoter of this 
grand and magnificent style, which received the name 
of French Renaissance, and has to-day the undisputed 
glory of being the grandest and richest style of the 
Christian era. 

It manifests itself in architecture by the return of 
the orders, with their columns, their capitals, their ar- 
cades and their superposition of colonnades. As is al- 
ways the case, there was a probational period that pre- 
pared the subsequent complete and unrivaled triumph. 
The decorative arts, which had been entirely architect- 
ural during the Middle Ages, now began to emanci- 
pate themselves from this subjection of several centu- 
ries. 

Furniture, however, still recalls the general aspect of 
architectural works, or at least of monumental facades. 
Goldsmith's work, jewelry and the other industrial arts, 
assume independence in their forms and their general 
designs, if not in their ornamentation. 

The gathering of a court about the king; emulation 
in luxurious display taking the place of rivalry in arms, 
a new departure the meeting at the Field of the Golden 
Cloth gave a brilliant instance; the enlightened patron- 
age of the fine arts in general by the princes; the at- 
traction of foreign artists, all contributed to the develop- 
ment of art which then began to spread everywhere, 
even down to the manufacture of the most trifling and 
smallest objects. 



The characteristic impression produced by the survey 
of the works of the Renaissance is one of prodigious 
richness in the fanciful variety of decorative motives, 
and in the fulness and completeness of the details. 

Each article of furniture is a little world in itself, 
teeming with real or fantastic personages, strewn 
among wreaths, of flowers and fruits. The spectacle is 
one of lavish fecundity, better sustained than that of 
the preceding period. The Gothic carvings had then 
been limited by a common plane, and their richness 
was rather geometrical. In the works of the Renais- 
sance the planes are innumerable, and relief upon re- 
lief contends for the attention of the beholder's eye. 

The leveling of the Gothic carvings just alluded to 
had always left a certain impression of cold formality 
notwithstanding the elaborate prodigality of the dec- 
orations, even during the flamboyant and florid phases 
of the style. 

With the advent of the Renaissance the relative bar- 
renness of the lines disappeared. Piers, panels, cornices, 
pediments, were fraught with ornamental details, har- 
moniously combining together in decorative scenes 
having each its individual life and its own centre of 
action. 

The principal features of the Renaissance treatment 
of the designs for cabinet work consist chiefly in the 
simulation of architectural facades: those of Roman 
temples with their superimposed orders, the Doric be- 
low, the Ionic in the middle, and the Corinthian above, 
with a pediment crowning the whole. 

The triangle formed by the pediment is interrupted 
and gracefully cut into at the apex to receive a bust, a 
statuette or a vase between its curtailed raking mem- 




Chimne'ypiece at Azay Le Redeau. Period of 
Francis I. 1515-1549. 
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bers. The projections are boldly profiled and stand 
out in sharp cornices beyond the faces of the lower 
portion of the work. Niches, surrounded by an archi- 
tectural motive, and forming receptacles for images of 
ancient heroes or divinities, are hollowed out of the 
panels of the intercolumniations, and out of the piers. 
Sometimes we observe circular medallions, forming 
bulls' eyes, out of which curious heads are peering 
with outstretched necks. 

The rectangular beds are wide and carry their cano- 
pies, rectangular also, upon four fancifully designed 
columns, sometimes twisted, sometimes tapering up- 
wards like the lances of the ancient knights. These 
are the beds that were called " lits a quenouilles." 

The canopy, baldachin, or dais, formerly attached to 
the ceiling, is supported on columns, and its dimensions 
are the same as those of the bed. It generally has a 
projecting cornice with mutules, and forms a frame- 
work of sculptured wood with hanging curtains. 

The clocks are low, in design resembling small 
edifices; the dial is flush with the face, and the whole 
is surmounted by a dome; their horizontal projection 
is commonly a square, and sometimes, especially dur- 
ing the second half of the century, a hexagon. 

The favorite material among those in use during the 
Renaissance period is wood. It predominates in chests, 
trunks, dressers, settees, stalls, chairs, alcoves; en- 
riched with foliage, initials, emblems and attributes, 
and wood is also preferred for the execution of the 
paneled ceilings decorated with rosettes, pendentives, 
carved blocks, monograms, etc. 

The extensive application of incrustations of rare 
stones brings forth the "stipi," cabinets of Italian 
origin, which were also called jeweled cabinets. 





Chimneypiece, Period Charles IX. 
. 1562. 



Furniture of the Henry Third Period. 
1 5 74-1 5 86. 



Among the works of the period, notice should be 
taken of the colored waxwork; of the natural shells 
mounted or set in precious metals; of the painted 
enamels, the production of which was centred at Lim- 
oges, where they took the place of the "champleve"' 
enamels of the preceding period. We should mention 
also the prodigious advances of the Italian glazed pot- 
tery, with its decoration of arabesques, pagan subjects, 
or isolated heads; the enameled pottery of Palissy, the 
glass work of Venice, etc. 

The most frequent decorative motives of the charac- 
teristic ornamentation of the Renaissance are the col- 
umns of the antique orders; pediments whole or 
broken; medallions with sculptured heads; terminal 
figures, human in their upper part, tapered downward 
in the form of an ornamental case or sheath; wreaths; 
pagan divinities; ancient heroes ; initial letters cut out 
and interlaced among scrolls of foliage ; cariatids ; gro- 
tesques; the initial " F " of Francis I., and the sala- 
mander, the emblem of the king. The several king- 
doms of nature are represented or intermingled in the 
carved or painted arabesques; imaginary beings, half 
animal, half plant, spring from the convolutions of 
the rich foliage of the scrolls. 

The style Henri II. is more severe, more geometric 
The projections no longer have much prominence in. 
the ornamentation ; the general designs are more rect- 
angular in their outlines; the verticals predominate 
and govern the horizontals. Long-shafted columns,, 
delicately fluted, take the place of the personages, cari- 
atids or persanes, which supported the cornices or 
figured as upright members in the works of the earlier 
period. 

The elegant French pottery of the style Henri II. 
specially attracts attention by its incrustations of In- 
dian pink colored clay on cream colored grounds. This 
damaskened pottery is known as Henri II. or Oiron. 
earthenware. 

The monogram of Henri II., frequently met with in 
the ornamentation of the period, is a letter " H " formed 
by two " D n 's superposed, one of them being reversed. 
The crescent, double or treble, is the symbol of this 
king or of his favorite, Diane of Poitiers. 

The different periods of the French Renaissance are 
known by the name of the king reigning in these differ- 
ent periods, and are as follows: 
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Francis L, 1515-1549; 
Henri II., 1549-1559; Fran- 
cis II., 1559-1560; Charles 
IX., 1560-1574; Henry III., 
1574- 1589; Henry IV., 
1589-1610; Louis XIII., 
16 10-1643; Louis XIV., 
1643-1715. 

The epoch comprising 
the reign of Francis I. and 
the reign of Louis XIV. is 
known as the XVIth Cen- 
tury, or French Renais- 
sance, and the epoch of 
Louis XIV. has been* 
handed down to posterity 
as the XVI Ith Century, 
or age of Louis Quatorze. 
The French Renaissance 
became a national style, 
and for two hundred years 
was the only style to which 
a rich and intelligent na- 
tion, and a legion of artists 
and masters dedicated their 
genius and intelligence. 

So, day by day, year by 
year, and period by period, 
was produced this rich 
style which ended in the 
sumptuous magnificence of the court of Louis XIV., (or 
Louis le Grand), and of this latter period— which is a 
marked epoch- of itself — we will give an illustrated 
article in our next issue. 
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THERE is an unmistakable tendency towards sim- 
plicity in furnishing at the present time; a feature 
which is perhaps most decidedly marked in the 
decoration of the dining-room. That this should be so 
is indeed a welcome fact, for in no other apartment of 
the home is a restful and dignified effect more needful. 
In the drawing-room a certain air of fussiness and or- 
nateness is both permissible and pleasant, and even the 
bedrooms of a house require in their decoration an occa- 
sional suspicion of gaiety and freshness. The dining- 
room, however, is generally agreed to be an important 
room, and worthy of serious treatment. Regularity, 
integrity, and thoroughness would seem to be the lead- 
ing ideas which the dining-room should convey. 



THE Empress of Japan, who was greatly interested 
in the World's Fair, saw what the ladies of France 
and England, New York, Ohio and Calif ornia were 
doing, and she wanted to do something. So she fur- 
nished and decorated the boudoir and retiring-rooms 
that are on the same floor with the California Room, 
and there were heavy drafts on the art resources of 
Japan. 













VERY few colors in upholstery material are proof 
against the fading power of sunlight, and while 
we would rather recover our furniture occasion- 
ally than " sit in darkness," still it is well to remember 
that no one of taste really prefers miserable, time- 
worn, and faded fabrics, unless we except old rugs, 
whose age without decay is a charm. Even here, per- 
haps the temptation is strong to say " a few last words " 
for some of our beautiful American rugs — but to re- 
turn to the sun; we must limit our luxurious " basking 
in its rays " to a reasonable extent unless we wish to 
re-cover our furniture almost before we are fairly ac- 
customed to its use. 




An Empire Mantelpiece. Designed by J. C. Foster. 



THE emblems of festivity and song have, from time- 
immemorial, been pressed into the service of 
decorative art. The lyre, the lute, and * ' loud, 
timbrel " have thus in many lands been representative 
of the arts of peace, and even at the present they have 
not lost their wonted significance. Surrounded by floral, 
garlands and suspended from festoons of flowers these 
groups of musical trophies form unsurpassable motif s> 
of domestic decoration. Custom and a pardonable rev- 
erence for antiquity combine to favor the continued re- 
production of old forms even in our modern arrange- 
ments of musical trophies. 



